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EXCfyXXGE  PAPEUS. 

All  papers  desig-ned  for  the  "  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,"  either  as  exchang-e  or 
otherwise,  should  now  be  directed  and  sent  to 
Philadelphia. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
■W.1        DISTRICT. 

Petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been 
extensively  circulated,  and  sonic  of  them  for- 
warded to  Washington.  Cut  noihin,-^  effectual 
will  be  done  this  scsaion.  Congress  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  discussion  of  matters  dcciuedraore 
important,  by  the  mere  politicia;i,  than  t'le  li- 
berty or  slavery  often  or  twelve  thousand  human 
beings.  These  arc  light  matters,  when  brought 
in  competition  with  the  "  spoils'''  of  office. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  "Pres- 
byterian," a  religious  pan'  ■  published  in  Phila,- 
delphia,  and  edited  by  a  Gi.$KGy?iANi  "Wo  unto 
them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil;  that  put 
darkvess  for  light  and  light  for  darkjtess ;  that 
put   hitter  for  sixcct   and  sweet  for  hitter." — 

■Isaiah  5—20. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 
Mr.  Editor,— ^A  short  time  since,  I  received 
through'the  n;cdiuni  of  the  mail,  a  printed  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convcn- 

,  tion,  wiiich  assembled  in  your  city  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  (ith  ult.  I  am  not  disposed  to  comment 
largely  on  these  proceedings;  but  of  the  body 
from  wliich  they  have  emanated,  I  would  Fay, 
with  all  duo  respect  to  the  personal  characters 
of  those  who  composed  it,  that  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  ivisdrnx  and  prudence  which  their  re- 
corded acts  diiciose  to  public  view,  their  zf>al  is 


worthy  of  a  better  cause;*'  and  ihc'ir  fa  iih^y  if  it 
embraces  a  succc'ssiiil  prosecution  of  but  half 
their  designs,  is  truly  marvellous. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  a  notice  of 
this  crrtracrdinary  pamphlet,  is  to  elicit,  from 
yxwir  own  pen,  or  from  tliat  of  some  of  your  en- 
lightened corrcsjjondents,  such  remarks  as  may, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  open  the  eyes  of  these 
deluded  nsen,  (lor,  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can- 
not view  them  in  any  otiier  light)  to  the  extent 
of  the  miscliief  wliieh  is  likely  to  follow  their 
eiibrts,  and  the  iMiuiineiit  danger  to  which,  in 

'^  Will  tliis  writer  for  a  religious  paper  tell 
what  i^  t'lat  "heller  cause"  Has  he  ever  read 
the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  tlie  goats  ?  What 
was  it  caused  the  judge  to  say  to  the  one,  "Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inhci  it  the  .kingdom 
prepared  for  you  fron;  the  foundation  of  the 
world '" — and  to  the  ot!^  "  depart  from  me,  yo 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fir&^r.prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angela  ?"  n  The  one  had  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited  end  relieved 
the  sick,  and  comforted  those  who  suffered  bonds 
and  imprisonment;  and  the  other  had  neglected 
or  refused  to  perform  these  humane  offices  to  his 
fellow  men,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judge, 
were  tlie  .^anie  as  if  done  to  himself.  For  "Verily," 
says  he,  "inasmuch  as  yef^if-ve  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  thebc  my  brt;''bijV'j,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me*"  Redd  the  te.\t  inXhc  2.5th  of  Mat- 
thew, and  learn  to  understand  end  practice  the 
first  principles  of  Christian  charity  and  duty. 

But  ;:;uppose  the  wife  and  children  of  this  cold 
hearted  critic  were  captured  by  an  Algerine 
■I  cruiser,  and  reduced  to  slavery;  atid  a  society 
li  was  to  be  formed  in  Turkey,  who  pledged  them- 
I  selves  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  per- 
\suade,  and  inHnence  the  Algeriae  despot  to  libe- 
!  rate  all  hisChristian  slaves;  would  he  deprecate 
jj  theii  zeal,  and  pronounce  it  worthy  of  a  "better 
.cause?"  Are  the  chains  of  A.-^nerican  slavery 
j.less  cruel  and  oppressive  than  those  of  Algiers? 
j.  t  Did  he  ever  read  of  a  faith  that  removed 
j;  ipcuntains  ?  It  must  be  "  truly  marvellous"  fo 
Ija  man  utterly  destitute  of  this  faith,  that  others 
I  should  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  to 
I'  ovarcome  error,  of  Christian  principles  to  ooun- 
j^teract  and  correct  cruelty  rnd  oppression. 
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up  into  cniiiitj-juuccecilcu  bynuci*  a  stale  of"  hos- 
tility as  to  prevent  tho:ii  from  uniting  in  any 
suitable  clLrt  tl.r  tlio  cccoioplishineut  of  the 
gr.iuil  object.  Now  wn't  (O  ilti  be  more  ei;cour- 
agiag  to  the  phvilc  c:.U;c  .'     M  ty  t!:ty  not  resi 
secure  in  their  otronjr  lalda  ululc  this  remain? 
to  be  the  case  ?     Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  an- 
cient inaxini,  "  United,  wo  atand-— divided,  \vc 
fall,"  and  endeavor   to  unite  our  views  and  c  - 
forts  upon  thit  phn  th^t  would  tc  nio.-t  likely 
to  succeed.     I  cm  not  a  lull  coloniz;.tionist ;  I 
have  never  bcli: vcd  that  plan  alone  would  efllct 
the  dc-irc^ble  object,  but  1  have  hope-d  th:it  cbis-s 
niio;ht  be  brouy^Kt  to  unite  upon  the  middle'* 
ground.     I  would  unite  with  the  first  class,  ii'it 
appeared  most  liliely  to  succeed,  because  I  am 
satisfied  freedom  is  tlieir  duo,  and  they  ought  to 
have    it,   witliout   anticipating    fearful    conse- 
quences tliat  exi-si  only  in  ido;!.  But  I  Ik.vc  been, 
and  rc;n;:in  to  be,  in  favor  of  tiie  middle  plun — 
not  only  b.  cause  I  b  licvc  it  t  >  be  most  likely  to 
succeed ;  but  because  I  believe  it  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  them 
Eclvc?,  cs  well  as  most  others,  concerned.  What  | 
is  tlic  situatif>n  of  tlic  colored  people  in   our 
country,  even  in  the  free  states  ?     They  arc  not 
only  kept  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  but  exposed  to  the  most  mcisial  drudgery, 
in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  a  compensation 
as  renders  tlieir  situation  but  little  better  than 
slavery,  and  diiT.cult  to  become  much  r.iorc  ele- 
vated.    I  know  there  arc  exceptions,  some  indi- 
viduals are  rai=:cd  above  this  defrradcd  situation, 
but  in  proportion  to  tl:cir  numbv^rstliey  are  very  I] 
rare.     But  their  low,  dcTfr^deel  situation,  as  re-  j| 
spects  a  moral  standinir  in  society,  is  still  more  ] 
distrcssinrr.     It   15  st.itod  in  a   teinpcranco  r.d-  ,1 
drcs";,  by  enc  who  ap^xrirs  ti  have  careullv  in-  1 
vcstigatcd  the  subject,  th.it  "  in  the  state  of  Mas  | 
sachusctts  one  sht'n,  in  New  York  one  fourth,  [i 
in  Cnnnccticut,  New  Jcr.;ey  and  Penn~y'>'^r';i ',  ■ 
one  tliird  of  t!ie  convicts  ere  from  tlic  cclorcd  ;. 
poiiil  tion    'roTU    these    scverrl   stito^,    100    of :| 
which  convicti  could  not  be  singled  out  as  frco  U 
from  the  cri.ue  of  clr.jn'.cnness  at  t!)c  the  time  , 
cf  their  conviction l"t     liow  arc  wc  to  acc«>unt  1 


for  Uiis  vast  proportion  of  colored  convicts  over 
the  whites?     Arc  they  natur;illy  more  vicir.us? 
or  is  it  owin'T  to  ll;c  unfuvoruble  ciicuinttunccs 
in  whicii  they  arc  pl.:ced?     No  doubt  their  dc- 
;Trr,ded  litiii-Ucn  i-  tl.c  mott  nuteriul  cause — 
and  under  tlicsc  circumstances  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
sec  wliy  they  cr  their  friends  should  be  so  anx- 
ious for  tljem  to  rcmuin  in  so  unfavorable  a 
situation,  expo?cd  ::8  they  ere,  and  appear  lii  ely 
to   be,  to  wretchedness  and  crime.     It  will  no 
doubt  be  s^id,  clev;;te  tiicm — better  their  situa- 
tion, and  iiiise  them  to  an  equality  with  other 
citizens — but  have  wc  the  power  to  do  it?     I 
believe  we  have  not.     And  let  us  turn  the  case, 
and  examine  it  on  another  ground.     !>u;)posc 
we  were  wronged,  defrauded  and  oppressed,  and 
some  sympathizing  friends  sliculd  undertake  to 
plead  our  cause,  would  wc  chcrgc  them  to  ac- 
cept oi'  no  terms  short  of  strict  ju^Ucc  ?  cr  would 
we  lecve  them  at  liberty  to  do  the  best  they 
could  under  the  trying  circumstr.nccs.  Wc  have 
to  meet  the  case  as  it  i-,  (with  all  its  difficulties,) 
not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  and  if  we  cannot 
do  what  wc  bclirve  ought  to  be  done,  it  io  no 
reason  that  we  shall  do  nothing ;  but  let  us  en- 
dcavor  to  unite  the  friends  of  cmnncipLtion  on 
some  plan  whereby  the  work  will  be  rerlly  and 
effectually  commenced,  and  I  believe  it  will  then 
go  on. 

But  as  the  people  in  the  slave  s.tates  have  tho 
power  to  controul  them,  Vv-hr.t  shrll  wc  gain  by 
insisting  on  a  ine:sure  that  it  is  evident  they 
will  not  accede  to  ?  t     JiJid  to  oppose  coloniza- 


shall  give  some  facts  to  the  public,  in  relation  to 
th.e  free  cckred  pcoj'l-,  which  may  v.-cll  startle 
those  who  have  c'lcrishcd  the  opinion,  without 
proper  investigation,  that  they  were  more  vicious 
than  the  v/hites.  Tiic  f.ct  is  far  otherwise. 
Otlier  circumstances  being  equal,  they  will  in 
no  case  sufKr,  in  pci:;t  of  morality,  in  com- 
parison witJi  the  wliitcs.  Tiic  reader  is  rclcrred 
to  some  facts  given  in  rncther  part  of  tliis  pr:per 
respecting  the  cclorcd  jjcoplc  of  Philadelphia,  for 
an  illustration  of  tr.'etc  views. 

X  Wc  know  that  they  will  not  agree  to  libe- 
rate th.eir  slaves  at  present.  But  their  unwil- 
lingness to  do  so  is  vastly  increased  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  views  h.cld  up  by  the  agents  and 
consciously  led  astray  by  tlic  specious  reason- i|  organs  of  tlie  Colonization  Society — thai  it  would 
ing  of  colonlzationist«i,  on  the  subject  of  the  de-  ji  ^g  umafc  to  lihcrate  them.  A  greater  fallacy 
grad'-d  condition  of  the  colored  populttion  of  ji  jipycj.  (ifjeivcd  tlic  credulous,  or  mislead  the  un- 
our  country.     The  remarks  made  rji  tins  point  I  vrary.     It  is  always  safe  to  do  right.     Provi- 


"  llierc  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  "  miMle  ij 
ground"   between  ri^ht   and    Vi^rong — between  ;| 
justice    and     injustice — between     liberty    and 
shivery. 

Our  corrcsjiondcrtt  seems  to  have  been  un- 


would  be  equilly  applica'ulc  to  tlic  lower  order 
of  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  would  as  fully 
prove  the  necrss-ity  of  colonizing  them  in  Botany 
R:y,  as  the  colored  people  in  Liberia. 

t  Tlfis  escnmcd  fact  is  dc  nird.  Wc  do  not 
prctsnd  to  account  for  that  which  dees  not 
exist.  At  some  inturc  time,  when  so.mc  inquiiics 
wbitli  iiive  us-ca  i:i~tLtuUa  arc  toriiple;'.c-d,  wc 


dcnce  never  made  obedience  to  his  laws  a  dan- 
jrerous  duty.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
resent  an  act  of  justice  and  kindness.  Tlic  dan- 
ger  consists  in  refusing  to  liberate  them.  But, 
because  ctliers  refuse  to  do  right,  shall  we  so  far 
sanction  tlicir  criminal  rebellion  against  Jeho- 
vah, as  to  consent  that  the  slave  shall  be  banish- 
I  cd  Ircai  his  touuUy,  because  bia  oppressor  wills 
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tion  under  present  circumstances  1  tccl  constrain- ij  capti-ins,  uU  agree  in  these  cheering  accounts. 


cd  to  believe  will  be  a  means  of  retarding  the 
progress  oi' emancipation;  lor  the  opiaion, though 
grou;idl'js5,  oi"  its  being  unsa'.b  to  liberate  tlieni 
oa  v.ny  otlicr  ground,  has  taken  such  djcp  held 
of  many  minds,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  dclcr- 
minaticn  not  to  submit  to  it.  But  seeing  many 
of  tiie  ires  cobrcd  people  have  arrayed  tacm- 
selves  agiinst  coloniz.tion,  (as  I  apprehend 
through  the  inf.uoncc  of  white  persons  whom 
they  consider  their  IHcnds,*)  that  subject  may 
be  worthy  of  a  little  notice.  T)ic  manner  of 
their  spies  being  sent  to  Lib  in- i,i,  has  tlie  appear- 
ance of  seeking  some  groimd  wliereon  to  build 
their  opposition,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
so  unintelligent  as  to  be  incapable  of  reporting 
on  so  momentous  a  concern  ;  first,  making  state- 
ments to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  emulovers, 
and  then  contradicting  them,  as  it  appears  they 
have  done.  V/hilo  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  tcsti.nony  of  men  of  high  respectability,  not 
only  showing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  colony, 
but  the  prosperous,  happy  and  contented  situa- 
tion of  the  scttlers.t     Colonists,  agents  and  ship 

it  ?  Shall  we  join  hands  in  this  act  of  banish- 
ment because  the  oppressor  refuses  to  suffer  him 
to  remain,  except  in  the  condition  of  a  slave? 
This  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  v/hole 
ground  of  principle,  and  a  cowardly  surrender 
of  the  right  of  the  slave  to  be  free.  For  eman- 
cipation upon  condition  of  banishment,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms — it  is  no  emancipation  at  all 
— it  is  a  commutation  of  one  kind  of  slavery  for 
cnother. 

^  This  is  another  error  into  which  our  friend 
h: s  fallen.  The  opposition  of  the  colored  people 
to  Af.'ican  colonization  was  spontaneous,  w'ith- 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  their 
friends.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  a  public  meeting  of  the  colored 
people  was  held  in  this  city,  of  which  the  vene- 
rable patriarch,  James  Forten  was  president;  in 
which  resolationswere  passed,  expressive  of  their 
views,  and  condemning  in  strong  terms  the  whole 
scheme.  We  would  republish  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting,  if  we  had  room.  Thi?,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  hereafter.  Other  public  ex- 
pressions of  their  abhorrence  of  colonization 
could  also  be  adduced,  proving  that  they  rcquir- 
ed  no  prompting  on  the  subject.  They  pene- 
trated the  whole  scheme  fron)  the  beginning, 
and  were  never  deceived  by  the  specious  garb  of 
benevolence  with  which  it  was  clothed. 

t  All  these  flattering  accounts  of  the  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  condition  of  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  are  mere  visions,  oicver  realized.  I 
could  tell  a  tale  of  this  earthly  paradise,  if  tpace 
wocild  dlow,  which  would,  perhaps,  astonish  our 


Although  one  of  the  latter    aci.nowledges    he 
commenced  his  inquiries  "  under  auspices  very 
unfavorable,"  and  endeavored  to  elicit  .rom  tliem       * 
any  dissatisfaction,  orwi'h  to   return — but  on 
the  contrary  they  appeared  to  contidcr  tiicni-      ' 
selves  as  having  st  -rtcd  into  a  new  cxiftcncc  ; 
disencumbered  of  the   mcrti  ying  rclatiLns  in 
wliich  they  had  ibrmcrly  stood.     And  Captain 
Nicholscn  says — "  I  caniiut  give  you  better  evi-     ' 
dencc  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  than  by 
mentioning,  that  eight  oi'my  crew,  (colored  me- 
ch:;nics,)  alter  going  ashore  tv;o  several  days,    ^ 
applied  lor  and  received  their  discharge,  in  or- 
der to  remain  as  permanent  settlers."     Thi:3,  I     ' 
apprehend,  far  outweighs  all  the  testimony  the 
evil  spies  give  on  the  subject.     But  if  it  should 
be    said  these    persons   were  under  the    infiu-    ij 
ence    of  tlie  Colonization   Society,    I   refer    to- 
an  account  given  by  a  British  naval  officer,  and 
publisl:cd  in  the  Aamlct,  a  London  annual,  for 
1830,  against  v/hic'.,  I  apprehend,  no   such  a, 
charge  can  rest.     Among  other  very  favorable, 
remarks,  he  says: — "Tlie  character  of  these  in-  .' 
dustrious   ccloni-sts  is  exceedingly  qorrect  undi 
moral ;  their  minds  strongly  impressed  w  iili  re.',  ^ 
ligious  feelings;  their  manners  serious  cnH      ,,^ 
corous,  and  their  domei^tic  habits   I'er^.gj.    i..cod, 
neat  and  comfortable.     Those  who  J  gj^^,i  ,'.(•  been 
them  speak  highly  of  their  appear  jf  ^v   build  good 
of  living."     But  suppose  some^Q^^jp 
dissatisfied — how  many  famill'j^    :.    the   church  of 
have  moved  to  the  west — b.^^d  ^f'   years  in  Ja- 
rcturncd — spent  their  fcrtun,-j,  *  arc  it  J;r,s  been  as- 
selves  in  the  western  countjoja-cion  can  induce  a 
known  how  to  get  there  ?   ,g  ^^-ely  to  raise  enough 
satisfaction  was  there  amif,lea'^-mc]y  crrcncou.s; 
grant?,  that  from  a  persi.   r  of  3'ee  blacks  in  the 
the  circumstances,   thee  j.  ingston  they  are  most 
cause  ?  rv'"'"'  ^'"ork  as  regularly 

But  m.uch  as  I  regret  tj^  in  this  couij;Lr3^  (Eng- 
couragements  should  be   g^,  t-;emHclves  as  v.-ell ; 
colonization,  I   am  not  iia]j,>f!';cm,  and  are  more 
j^gO  nicn  of  the  same 

friend.  But  I  have  not  '■",  •  f  .'J;'''  Jf  *  the  same ; 
lin  lU  Ihgcnl,  and  several 
Suflice  It  to  say,  at  prese  ^^^i,  ,norc  religion  tlian 
descriptions  of  its  happVjjJQJVvho  affect  to  derpise 
tion,  are  gross  impositio^the'''''"^  *"  ^^^  their  chil- 
the  American  people.        nd§''^^^''  ^Pf-r^'flTcvm, 

t  If  then   our   corres.  ^  ite.     In  K'ingstcn,  the 

compulsion,  he  must  aht-hi,  '"X   Sunday  mornnjg, 

of  colonization  in  Afric  y,'^'''   °^  f^°'  ""^   ■^'^^ 
-       ,    .  ,  .       V^  church ;  on  this  ac- 

founded  on  compulnon^i- ..  ft^^.  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^j^^,^^  ^^ 

colonizing  the  free  people,  '^h  somcof  Ihesc  cha- 
seni.'"  There  arc  a  thousand  \  ^'^  *"  * '"■'  credit  of 
their  "coKsenf,"  without  waiting  fo].^  ""''  f'^-yc'!  of 
r  •  •  .,  .,  .  •  ^  ,'6<-ruicd  that  it 
cess  ot  convincing  them  that  itisdrnj^j^^  ^^^  ^, 

They  will  never  go  voluntsrily,  aetj-iiscd  classes, 
cates  of  African  cobnizaticii  know  '  'sixi." 
they  tell  us  about  colonizing  them.|"''"  """  ^;cri- 
own  consent."  "I\Iysoul  come  no  „''',-  '*^"^ 
tueir  secret — to  their  coujicu  mine  tii.^rt.f(,rfed  to, 
tijou  united."  "  jieiu  which 
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any  to  tnii^'rate — iinr  do  I  coiiHiif  my  vii-wn  ot' 
colonization  to  Liberia  alone,  but  wi.-Ji  Hayti 
also  to  be  kept  in  vit>w;  and  anotluT  sought  out 
it*  possible  in  sornc  part  of  South  America;  and 
I  hid  hoped  thy  researches  some  months 
back  would  have  opened  the  way  tor  it.  I  know 
many  would  object  to  it,  or  else  I  would  bo  wil- 
ling it  should  be  on  our  own  continent ;  lor  i 
next  to  the  poor  creatures  being  released  from 
cruel  bondaijo,  my  object  is  a  separation ;  be- 
cause 1  believe  those  who  arc  suitably  coloniicd 
may  soon  come  to  stand  on  elevated  ground, 
and  enjoy  tVeedom  in  the  genuine  sense  ot'  tlie 
term — .vhiie  tliose  that  remain  among  us  (or  the 
greit  massof  tiiem)  will  continue  as  menial  ser- 
vants but  one  degree  (as  it  were)  above  slavery, 
for  generations  to  come.  I  would  wish  Eman- 
cipation and  colonization*  to  march  on  together, 
but  for  emancipation  to  lead  the  way.  And  as 
:t  has  been  supposed  that  Maryland,  Virginia 
m»'.  Kentucky  were  on  the  way  to  he  prepared 
or  measures  of  that  kind,  if  a  willingness  was 
nanitbsted  by  our  citizens  at  large,  and  by  the 
general  government,  to  assist  in  removing  such 
Vs  would  be  willing  to  go,  provided  measures 
Vere  adopted  for  a  general  emancipation  work  ; 
f^'""  if  the  public  attention  could  now  be  turned 
IS  Uic  -sjcct,  we  need  scarcely  look  for  a  more 
country,  c>:,^^p^  seeing  there  is  likely  to  be 
only  kept  as  .  j^  j-^^jj^,  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
water,  but  ex pc,^.p  ^^^^,^^  been  willing  for  tlie 
in  such  a  mannc.:^^  ^^  be  applied  merely  to  re- 
as  renders  their  m.^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,j„.  j,,^  3,^^,.^^ 
elavery,  and  diif-cui^^^j^^  ^^^,^^1^  .  ^  jf 
vitcd  I  know  t.Ki  ,j  ^^  ^  ^  i^j,  of  ^e„g. 
yiiluah  are  rai-xd  ab^^^^^.g  j,,^  ^^  ,^^  ^-^^^^ 
but  in  proportion  to  '^^  employed.  I 

rare.     But  their  low.         "    ■' 
spocts  a  moral  ftandir 

diitresfin'^.     It  is  st '^^^''^y  hopeless.     I  could  I 
drc?-^,  bv  mc  who  apnarchon  togetlier — in  the 
vcstigatcd  the  subject,^  jjg  colonizationists slan- 
sachusetts  nnc  .hth, .  ^^,^^^^  brethren,  and  do- 
in  Connecticut,  IScw 

one  third  of  t.'ie  convtion»sts,  and  excite  mobs 
ponul  ;tio:i  from  tl'.ond  so  long  as  they  depre- 
which  convicts  could  5  ,y  ^ase,  with  permission 
from  the  critue  of  dr.  ^  ^         abolitionists 

cl  their  couviclionl  T  •'     .  "      . 

testimony  against  their 

*  Titerc  docs  not  'actice.     "  Can  two  walk 
ground"   between  u'^ligreed?" 

justice    and     injustice 

sl-ivcry. 

Our  corrcs^;ondertt  .  l^'nionL^t- 
consciously  led  nstr^  to  the  south,  and  preach 

ing  of  colonizatJ  •>^'<^  .'''^^  ,=»f "^  "'^^i''^''*  ;     T'"^ 

l6  so  often  addressed  to  the  Abo- 

gradcd  condi  j-^j^^ji^j^,  brought  to  our  mind  the 

our  country,  the  perusal  of  an  article  in  one  of 

would  be  cciapers,  in  which  an    attempt  was 

of  cml'Tan'^^  ''*"'  slavery  is  not  inconsistent 

7  "  -hs  of  Divine  revelation.     The  same 

prove  t.ic  !'j  ^^^^  jjjg  "  seltlevidcnt  truths"  of 

UcVy  as  t.itJQri  of  independence,  are  self-evident 

+  TI  Is    rilv,  tliounrht  we,  atler  having  read 

,  ,  something  yet  remains  to  be  done 
pretend  '  ''   ■' 

esipt.  A 

wjicli 


this  side  of  .Mason  iV  Di.xon's  line,  before  the 
public  mind  is  prepared  tor  the  full  completion 
of  tiiat  work  which  our  fathers  commenced  in 
'76.  With  what  tace  can  we  reprove  a  southern 
slave  holder  lor  practising  what  northern  I'ree- 
inen  defend  ?  If.  in  the  very  "cradle  of  liberty" 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  all  men  have  a 
right  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"— whether  the  holy  book,  which  pronounces 
sentence  of  death  on  him  "  who  stealeth  a  man 
and  selleth  him,"  or  in  whose  hand  the  stolen 
man  is  Jbund,  is  opposed  to  slavery — have  not 
abolitionists  some  cause  to  continue  their  labors 
at  tiie  norlli,  instead  of  departing  on  a  mission- 
ary excursion  among  t!ie  planters,  to  encounter 
the  taunting  advice — Physician  heal  thyself! — 
convert  your  neighbors  before  you  preach  to 
us! 

It  is  our  intention  in  tliis  article,  however, 
not  to  prove  that  wc  have  a  perfect  right  to 
preacii  Anti-Slavery  doctrines  in  New  England, 
or  to  show  that  tiiere  is  abundant  need  of  such 
preaching  here,  (for  these  arc  both,  in  our  opi- 
nion, sutiiciently  evident  already,)  but  to  exa- 
mine brictly  the  gromid  on  which  the  assertion 
rests,  that  slavery  is  consistent  with  the  truths 
of  revelation. 

The  writer  of  the  article  above  mentioned  ap- 
peals to  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Is- 
raelites, under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  asks  if  a  practice  permitted  un- 
der tlic  Patriachal,  Mosaic  and  Ciiristian  dispen- 
sations, is  inconsistent  with  the  Irutlis  of  Divine 
Revelation.  "  Paul,  Timothy  and  Titus,"  says 
the  writer,  "  direct  the  douloi,  slaves,  (translated 
in  our  version,  servants,)  to  be  obedient  to  their 
masters."  Where  he  learned  what  Timothy  and 
Titus  have  said  on  this  subject  we  are  unable  to 
det'Tminc,  but  if  he  is  so  profoundly  versed  in 
biblical  learning  as  to  attribute  to  Titus  and 
Timothy  tlio  epistles  of  Paul  written  to  them, 
no  one,  we  presume,  will  doubt  his  ample  qual- 
fication  for  correcting  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament, and  rendering  doulos,  "slave,"'though 
the  most  learned  men  King  James  could  mus- 
ter in  his  reah)!,  agreed  to  translate  it  "  ser- 
vant." However,  we  must,  notwithstanding 
his  learning,  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  and 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  practice  of  the 
Patriarchs,  &c.  afTords  no  argument  whatever 
in  favor  of  modern  slavery.  And  we  ground 
this  opinion  on  the  fact,  for  such  we  believe  it 
is,  that  neither  Patriarch,  Jew,  nor  Christian 
practised  slavery — such  slavery,  we  mean,  as  is 
attempted  to  be  justitied  at  the  present  day  by 
their  example.  By  slavery  we  understand  per- 
petual, involuntary  servitude,  such  as  makes 
man  the  property  of  man.  This  is  the  slavery 
of  our  southern  states,  and  unless  this  was  the 
slavery  of  ancient  times,  the  example  of  the  an- 
cients affords  no  justification  to  the  modern 
slave  holder.  Tiuir  example  can  be  properly 
pleaded  only  where  followed. 

First,  then,  the  patriarchs  practiced  slavery  7 
Wc  arc  told,  it  is  true,  of  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham, born  in  his  house,  and  bought  with  his 
money ;  but  in  view  cf  all  the  circttmstances  it 
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seems  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  tliat  they 
were  held  in  involuntary  servitude.  They  were 
very  numerous.  Abraham  armed  more  than  300 
of  them  when  he  went  to  rescue  Lot  from  cap- 
tivity. If  he  iiad  '.US  "  born  in  liis  house,"  wiio 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  the  wliole  number  of 
his  servants,  including  females,  cliildren  etc. 
must  have  been  very  large.  Now  as  Abraham 
was  a  vvanderer  in  the  earth,  and  there  were  no 
laws,  and  no  governments  whose  aid  he  could 
call  in  to  enable  him  to  hold  slaves  securely,  no 
"  constitution"  which  guaranteed  to  him  tiie  safe 
enjoyment  of  "  that  species  of  property,"  we 
must  either  suppose  that  his  servants  were  not 
slaves,  01  that  he  could,  alone,  retain  in  involun- 
tary servitude  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children ;  that  he  was  so  infituatcd  as  to  arm 
300  men  whom  he  thus  held,  though  notliing 
^uld  be  easier  than  for  tliem  to  turn  their  arms 
gainst  him,  and  regain  their  liberty;  and  that 
the  slaves  when  tlius  armed  still  permitted  tlicm- 
selves  to  be  held  in  bondage  against  their  own 
will.  The  latter  suppositions  seem  too  glaringly 
absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Is  not 
tlie  former  then  correct  ? 

But  farther.  It  appears  that  the  servants  of 
Abraham  were  entitled  to  equal  religious  privi- 
leges with  himself,  or  any  other  member  of  his 
family.  All  who  were  born  in  his  house,  or 
bought  with  his  money,  were  to  receive  the  seal, 
and  of  course  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the 
covenant  made  witli  Abraliam.  In  tliis  particu- 
lar certainly,  the  contrast  is  very  striking  be- 
tween the  servants  of  Abraham  and  the  slaves 
under  the  lav.'s  of  our  southern  states.  Import- 
ant business  was  intrusted  by  tlio  patriarch  to 
his  servants,  business  requiring  good  judgment 
and  fidelity  in  much  greater  degree  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  in  an  involuntary  ser- 
vant. Eliezer's  commission  to  obtain  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  is  a  proof  of  this.  And  as  evidence  that 
he  was  a  man  of  more  consequence  than  a  slave 
— the  property  of  anotiier  man — we  miglit  refer 
to  the  reception  lie  met  witli  among  those  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  The  future  wife  of  Isaac 
watered  his  camels,  and  licr  parents  and  brother 
received  and  entertained  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  "Come  in  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord," 
was  the  invitation  given,  "I  have  prepared  the 
house,  and  room  for  the  camels."  Certainly  a 
Georgian  planter  would  hardly  address  such  lan- 
guage to  a  slave  of  one  of  his  Virginian  friends, 
any  more  tlian  the  Virginian  would  trust  his 
slave  at  such  a  distance  from  home  on  an  im- 
portant errand.  To  this  we  will  only  add,  that 
from  a  remark  of  Abraham  in  reference  to  this 
eamc  Eliezcr,  it  would  seem  that  wlicn  a  person 
in  those  days  died  childless,  his  servant  was  his 
heir.  "  Lo,"  said  the  patriarch,  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  "  I  go  childless,  *  *  *  and  one  born 
in  my  house  is  mine  heir."  He  speaks  as  though 
the  latter  circumstance  was  the  regular  and 
usual  consequence  of  the  former.  From  all  this 
it  is  very  evident  that  whatever  was  Abraham's 
practice,  (and  the  same  remarks  will  in  general 
apply,  no  doubt,  to  the  other  patriarch-^,)  it  was 
so  very  different  from  modern  slaveholding  as 
to  give  no  sauction  to  that  By»tora  of  iniquity 


whicli  curses  our  country  and  stains  all  our  na- 
tional glory. 

But  the  laws  of  Moses  are  also  cited  as  evi. 
dcncc  in  the  slave  holder's  favor.  Before  tiia 
a;)ologist  for  slavery  relies  too  implicitly  on  Mo- 
ses, we  would  advise  him  to  consider  how  he  is 
to  save  the  slave  dealer's  and  the  slave  holder's 
neck  from  the  halter,  under  the  following  sta- 
tute  : — "  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  We  would  ask  him,  too,  how  he 
will  reconcile  with  a  certain  provision  in  tha 
U.  S.  constitution,  of  which  slave  holders  fre- 
quently claim  the  benefit,  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master 
the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master 
unto  tliee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee  (not  be  co- 
Ionized  in  Liberia,)  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose;  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him 
best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him." 

The  strongest  passage  against  us  which  caa 
be  found  in  ithe  books  of  Moses,  or  indeed  in  the 
whole  Bible,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  the  Israelites  to  buy  servants 
from  tlie  heatlien.  But  they  were  positively 
forbidden  to  enslave  any  who  belonged  to  the 
Israclitish  nation,  the  reason  assigned  for  ''  •^ 
prohibition  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  i-'Cod, 
"  thev  are  my  servants."  Hence  to  ens'  ■'^'  "'-''-'" 
would  have  been  robbing  God.  If,  t'  i^uild  good 
mission  be  of  any  avail  to  mode  ,  ,  ,  (. 
ers,  they  must  take  it  with  =  ^^-^  church  oi 
They  must  never  hold  in  bond  ^'^  .•>'f"''^  '"  •^^' 
long  to  the  visible  church,*  ave  it  hr.sbecn  as- 
servants  of  God.  But  not  'C ion  can  mduce  a 
striction,  (to  which,  by  the  u^'lj  *«  raise  enough 
paid  by  those  who  now  nlea^^^'^ely  erroneous; 
can  it  be  a  justification   ^  of  /ree  blacks  in  the 

in  the  first  place,  the  veri^gf '"  V''-^'  "°  '."""f* 
permission  was  necessary ^nd  work  as  regularly 
ites  to  buy  servants  from  mlhis  coui^try,  (Eng- 
is  evidence  that  without  gu^  jf™'--^^!^'^?  as  well; 
no  one  has  a  ri<?ht  to  mak  '•i'*-'"^  ^"^^  arc  more 
heathen.  The  Israelites  ma^'  "'"^  "l  ^^'^  "'"'^ 
war,  putting?  to  death  man,  ■  '^"^^  J'^^t  the  same ; 


nobody  thinks  of  appealin 


itclligent,  and  several 


.      -c'-         .  ,,  ""    .   1  ii   more  religion  than 

lustiivma:  at  the  pi^esent  oa      ,       ir    <  .     > 

•'     1  /,     ^,,  t        •     .•  ■  Vi  ho  cncct  to  ccFpisc 


\iuus  to  ffcl  their  chil- 


and  the  utter    exterminatioi- 

the  reason  is,  they  had  the^^'^^^^    ^^^^-^^^  r^. 

God,  which  no  modern  na- .^^  ^^^^^-^  ^^  j,^^  ^-.^^ 

ite.     In  Kingston,  the 

ry    Sunday   morning, 

free 


on  such  wars.     So  of  their 

But  farther  still.  Even 
mission,  the  slavery  whi.p,-^.  ^^  ^.^j^j.  ^^^^  (-,.^_ 
not  perpetual.  At  the  y<.^  church ;  on  this  ac- 
in  every  lilty  years,  libcrt:.  -p^jj.  ^j.  fj^e  places  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  1"  ich  some  of  these  cha- 
servant  remained  in  bondage,  n  eh  to  tlie  credit  of 
protection  of  the  law,  and  for  seric  ^  j;,,^]  gloves  of 
ilicted  on  his  person,  he  was  entitlec  rmcd  that  it 
ty  at  once.  How  many  of  our  mj^ns  and  sub- 
would  be  immediately  einancipatedriiscd  classes, 
the  law  of  our  Southern  States,  and  f'sed." 
Indies  ]  As  a  farther  evidence  that  tcm  the  vori- 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  was  very  dil  d,  aitd  from 

■ig  tliia  ac- 

*  The  nation  of  Israel,  at  the  timr"^- [erred  to, 
J  mission  was  given,  wa»  th«  only  visibl'*^ '"  which 
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modern  slavt-rv,  ivc  inav  mention  thai  the  Israel- 
ites, while  in  Ejyp'i  ^^erc  frcuueniiy  said  to  be 
in  bandage,  and  ivero  culled  hoiidmcn  ;  yet  during 
all  th.it  time  ihey  lived  in  a  separate  community, 
held  property  uud  had  ilwir  own  rulers  and  assem- 
bled tojothci  ■jtsiutc'.l  times  to  cunsuU  on  matters 
o^geri.'ral  interest.  We  have  now.  as  we  think. 
eliOw'.i  that  no  b..ch  ryilem  exi-tcd  aiimng:  the 
Patri  ir,  hs  and  I-sreeJi"  s,  a^  '.hat  \\  hich  now  ejkists 
under  the  name  oi  sli.i'^ry.  We  purpn.ic  at 
some  future  time  to  consider  the  arguments  for 
sJdvery,  drawn  from  the  supposed  piactice  of 
the  early  Ch.isiian.s,  from  the  writings  of 
Paul,  &.C. 


Sluch  has  been  Suid  by  the  advcccitcs  and 
apologists  of  slavery,  about  the  danger  of  eman- 
cipation— that  it  would  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  insurrections,  massacres  and  servile 
war.  These  scenes  of  blood  and  murder,  which 
exi.st  no  where  as  the  conscquentes  of  emanci- 
pation, but  in  the  imaginations  of  tlic  timid  and 
''^;e  credulous,  have  been  so  often  dwelt  'u^on, 
^^'  kscribed  with  such  oracular  precision,  that 

'^     \    ''cr  pcoolc  arc  almost  ready  to  believe 

country,  >-    "^    '  .         rr,,      ,  /- 

only  kept  aFeahties.     The  danger  of  turning 

•water,  but  cxpc  ijnorant  persons,  has  caused 
in  EUCii  a  "'^lanni^jjjjgjpp^  y^o  sane  man  desires 
as  renders  their  .  .        l     i      /•  •  .. 

1  J  J-  r„"  s^cjetv  a  horde  of  ignorant 

elavery,  and  duiicu      '  .-  « 

vatcd.  I  know  t'li.  bhc!;,  without  the  salutary 
viduals  are  rai-cd  \Vc  wisli  to  sec  the  assumed 
but  in  proportion  cu  ^^^^^  ^,,gij  abohshed,  and 
rare.     But  their  lo'.\.       ...  „ 

,  1    4  „j;  prntp.ctwn,  as  wch  as  po- 

spccts  a  moral  rtanci  ^  & 

di-tressin'-.  It  is  J*''  ^^  every  man,  of  every 
dre.'",  by  rnc  who  r."o  place  every  man  under 
vcstiiratcd  the  .';ubje  j^^v^  ^^  t^  abolish  that  li- 
sachusetL.  one  ^^%  ^j^j^j^  arc  now  tolc 
in  Connecticut,  .><•'. 
one  third  of  the  e  store  society  to  its  natural 
ponr.l  :tion  'ro"!  V'y  ir.an  an  interest  in  ths 
which  convict-,  coope-ce  ^nd  harmony  of  the 
r  0."  hostility — all  tempta- 
cctions,  or  to  shed  t!ie  blood 
"  Tiierc  does  iitt^uld  bo  b:^nishsd  witli  the 
'rreund"  between  ■  which  produce  them, 
justice  and  injus',  ^^^^^  ^^..^^^^  ^j^^  ^^p^..._ 
slfivcry.  jyj.  reasoning  upon  the  na- 

Our  corrcs^nd.-j^^j^^^^^^^  which  just  treat- 
crasciouiily  h y^  ^.^gj..  ^^  j^j^  j^p^al  character, 
mg  o.  CO  ^^.g^  jjy  iricontestible  facts,  v.-c  have 
?rad:d 


from  the  cri;uc  of 
cf  their  conviclion ; 


c:ctracts  from  a  pamphlet,  in  v/hich 
our  coun  g.^r^jy  ^f  imnaediate  emancipation  is 
^°"  .  *^an  array  of  evidence  altogctiicr  con- 
o.  emi'^'^iy^  j:y^  ^jg  kind  of  evidence,  because 
proNC  .!^  ^ont  to  dec!  in  visions  of  the  fancy, 
P  V  a'  •  • 

• '    'ce  and  Ection,  but  in  scbsr  realities,  in 

+  t: 

prctcr 


plain  matters  ol'  fact,  and  the  sound,  logical  de» 
diictions  of  unsophisticated  reason. 

Facts  proving  the  goud  cunduct  and  prosperity 
of  l:linuncipaled    Aegrots,  and   liemarks   on 

Meliuraliuii, 

Buhamas.  The  only  establishment  in  the  co- 
lony .'or  the  relict"  of  the  po&r  appears  to  be  a 
hcpiLl  or  poor  house.  The  number  passing 
llirough  the  hospital  annually,  was  on  the  ave- 
rage 15  free  blacks  and  colored  persons  and  13 
whites.  The  number  of  free  blacks  and  colored 
persons  is  about  double  tliat  of  the  whites,  so 
ii'iat  the  proportion  of  white  to  that  of  colored 
paupers  in  the  Bahamas  is  nearly  as  two  to  one. 
Barhadvcs.  The  average  annual  number  of 
persons  supported  in  the  nine  parishes  from 
which  returns  have  been  sent  is  068,  all  c^j, 
whom,  with  a  single  exception,  are  white.  T!# 
probable  amount  of  white  persons  in  the  island 
is  14,500;  of  frt-e  black  and  colored  persons, 
4,500. 

Bcrbice.  The  white  population  appears  to 
amount  to  about  60U,  the  free  black  and  colored 
to  ;;00.  In  lSi.'i2  it  ap|iears  that  tliere  were  17 
white  and  2  colored  paupers. 

Bemerarat  The  free  black  and  colored  popu- 
lation, it  is  supposed,  arc  twice  tlie  number  of 
the  v/iiites.  The  average  number  of  white  pen- 
sioners on  the  poor  fund,  appears  to  be  51 ;  that 
of  colored  pensioners,  26.  In  occasional  relief 
the  wJiite  paupers  receive  about  tliree  times  as 
much  as  the  colored. 

Dominica.  The  whit?  population  is  estimated 
at  about  900 — the  free  black  and  colcred  popu- 
lition  was  ascertained  in  1S25  to  amount  to 
.3,12iJ.  During  tlic  five  years  ending  in  Novem- 
ber, 1625,  30  ot'  the  former  class  had  received 
relief  from  the  poor  fund,  and  only  10  of  the 
latter ;  making  the  proportion  of  more  than  nine 
white  paupers  to  one  colored  one  in  the  same 
number  o"  persons. 

Grenada.  This  colony  contained  3,486  free 
black  and  colored  persons  in  1625,  and  it  does 
not  appear  Ihnt  any  relief  whatever  has  been 
sriven  to  them  during  the  £vc  years  for  v.'liith 
returns  nave  been  sent. 

Honduras.  The  free  black  and  colored  popu- 
lation  in  1824,  amounted  to  1,750.  The  return 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  is,  "that  there  are 
no  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  there 
hoing  so  very  few  persons  who  arc  literally  in 
distress  from  poverty ;  but  such  as  are  so  are 
readily  relieved  from  the  public  funds.  The 
nutribtr  of  free  persons  so  relieved  hns  varied 
from  si.K  to  eight  during  the  five  years." 

Jamaica  is  supposed  to  contain  20,000  whites, 
and  double  that  number  of  free  black  and  color- 
ed pers'ons.  The  return  of  paupers  from  the  pa- 
rishes which  have  sent  returns,  exhibits  the  ave- 
rage number  of  white  pruners  to  be  235,  of 
black  and  colored  paupers  148 :  tlic  proportion 
of  white  paupers  to  those  of  the  other  class  ac- 
cordia^j  to  ll:c  whclc  population  being  as  four  to 
one. 
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Nccix.  Th.c  Vv'h:l.e  iiopulalion  is  estimated  j.t 
aliout  600,  the  free  black  and  colored  at  about 
1,800.  The  nUiUbcr  ol' white  paupers  receiving 
relief  is  stated  to  be  2.5,  that  of  Jhc  cllier  cJasa 
2,  bi.ing-  in  the  proportion  of  28  tiJ.I. 

St.  Christophars,  TJic  avcrafo  number  of 
white  p;.uper.s  appears  to  be  115,  tluit  of  tlic 
other  ckss  14;  aitiiough  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  population  of  the  bhck  and  colored  class 
greatly  out  number  that  of  tiie  whites. 

St.  Viriccnt:j.  Tho  white  ])oeulation  in  1625 
was  1,301,  the  other  elass  2,824.  "  We  .|jave 
never  had,"  .says  the  Governor  Sir  C.  Brisbane, 
"any  poor  rate:?.  The  [cw  paupers  (always 
white)  who  resort  hither,  are  supported  from  the 
town  iirnds." 

Tohfjgo.  The  {governor.  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson, 
informs  Lord  Bulliurst,  that  "  there  is  no  i\r\d 
for  assisting-  paupers  except  that  of  l!ic  ch.ureh, 
(which  docs  net  amount  to  sixty  dolkrs  per  an- 
num) as  there  are  no  other  pcor  people  who  re- 
quire  that  kind  of  relief^" 

Tortola.  In  1825,  the  free  bkck  and  colored 
population  ansounted  to  6u7.  The  whites  are 
estimated  at  about  300.  The  number  of  white 
piinpcrs  relieved  appears  to  be  21,  of  the  other 
clat-s  4,  bei;ig  in  tiic  propcrlion  of  14  to  1. 

Trividad.  Tijc  vtfhite  population  is  about 
.?,500,  the  otlier  class  ajuounts  to  about  15,000. 
No  fund's  are  raised  for  the  poor. 

In  short,  i)i  a  population  of  free  black  and  co- 
lored persons  amounting  to  from  80,000  to 
90,000,  only  229  persons  have  received  any  re- 
lief whatever  as  pau'pcra  during  the  years  1821 
to  1625,  and  these  chiefly  the  concubines  and 
cliildren,  of  destitwlQ^.-whites :  wliiie   of  about 


(^5,000  whites  iff  u. 


uiifc  time  3,fi75  roeeived 


I'elief.  The  proportion  therefore  oi'enfran'chised 
pcrjsons  ree.civing  any  kind  of  aid  ;;s  paupers  in 
file  Wert  Indies  is  about  one  in  370 :  wiiereas 
■^the  proportion  among  the  whites  of  the  West 
jlndies  is  about  one  in  forty;  and  in  England 
generally  one  in  twelve  or  tlurlccn,  in  same 
'jiountics  one  in  eight  or  nine. 
^  Can  any  one  read  these  statements  made  bj 
flic  colonists  tiicmsclves,  and  still  tjiink  it  nc- 
tessary  to  keep  the  negroes  in  slavery  lest  they 


Mt' 


lould  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  if  free  ? 


'here  is  clearlj/  much  more  reason  on  this 
ground  for  reducing  tlic  poor  wliite?,  both  in 
t&e  West  Indies  and  in  England  to  slavery,  than 
for  retaining  the  negroe^  in  that  state. 

'It  is  ta  .be  regretted  that  among  the  parlia- 
n'^ntary  papers  there  arc  no  returns  of  tlicicom- 
p-:^fative  number  of  convicted  criminals  in  t!;c 
er^funchiscd  and  white  population,  except  one 
frcSn  Jaiuaica.  As  Jamaica,  however,  contains 
aslarjre  a  popuh-tion  as  tiiat  of  all  the  rest  of 
cu&West  India  colonies  united ;  tbi:;  one  will 
pr<|bably  afford  a  tolerably  fair  cstimute  of  the 
coitparative  quantity  of  crime  in  the  two  classes 
thr^ugliout  the  West  Indies,  The  enfranchised 
ii1ui(H)itants  of-Iamaica  are  considerably  rncrc 
numerous  than  the  w-hites:  and  yet  by  a  return 
from  several  o*"  its  parishes  ordered  to  be  j)rinfed 
by  the  house  of  commons  in  1815,  (Ne.  478,)  it 


appears,  that  the  pn.  portion  of  crin.inal  convic- 
tions of  whites  and  of  enfranchised  persons  was 
as  t^veuty-four  of  the  fofhier  lid^right  ol'lhe  lat- 
■.'cr.   "  , 

Incont^stiblc  testimony  boUi  public  and  pri- 
vate, has  been  given  to  the  gcotj  conduct  of  the 
•  reed  S^ck  and  colored  people  in  many  of  flu- 
colonies.  Mr.  Steele,  a  considerable  land  ana 
slave  proprietor,  in  his  answetB  to  the  queries  of 
Governor  Parry,  gives  tlie  {cl!o\.ing  account  of 
the  freed  people  ia«Barbadees.  ."  It  is  iii  gene- 
ral Qbvious  to  any  ijcrson  of  ofetrvation,  that 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  must  apply  them- 
selves to  some  kind  of  industry,  as  tj-.ey  are  never 
seen  begging,  either  males  or  lemcles  ;  whereas 
tl-e  island  in  general  is  pestered  with  wliite  beg- 
gars of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  covered  only 
v/illi  filthy  rags;  while  the  iree  negroes  andrnu- 
lattces  are  well  ckthed,  and  appear  to  be  well 
fed.  Maixy-  of  the  men  work  at  the  various 
trades  c»  smiths,  carpenters  and  masons;  and 
serve  as  militia  tenants,  and  cultivate  tlicir  tene- 
ments industriously.  Two  free  black  trades- 
men, a  mason  and  a  carpenter,  are  militia  te- 
nants en  the  estate  of  tins  respondent,  and  Lbor 
on  their  tenements  with  their  ovv^n  hands,  living 
with  sobriety  and  in  good  order.  Several  others 
rent  small  parcels  of  land  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  them  by  their  industry  have  been 
able  to  purchase  little  freeholds  and  build  good 
habitations  on  them." 

Mr.  Bickell,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  lived  nearly  five  years  in  Ja- 
maica, says: — "I  am  well  liware  it  lias  been  as- 
serted that  nothing  but  coercion  can  induce  a 
negro  to  labor  more  thoj',  barely  to  raise  enough 
for  his  subsistence  :  tb'is  is-  exirjmely  erroneous; 
Vv'itness  the  great  number  of  jree  blacks  in  the 
tfiw^s»of  Jamaica;  in  Kingston  tliey  are  m.ost 
of  them  good  mechanics,  and  work  as  regularly 
and  as  liard  as  white  men  in  this  couiitry,  (Eng- 
land.) They  also  conduct  t;-emsclves  as  well; 
can  read  and  write  many  of  tliem,  and  arcm.ore 
respectably  clud  than  white  nien  of  the  same 
class  in  England.  In  Port  lioyal  just  the  same; 
they  are  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  several 
of  them  have  more,  much  more  religion  than 
the  low  white  men  there  who  affect  to  despise 
them.  They  are  verj-  anxious  to  get  their  chil- 
dren educated,  and  i'n  Kingston,  Spanish  Tov^'n, 
Port  TJoyal  and  other  tovvtis,  most  of  the  free 
children  can  read  and  write.  In  K'ingstcn,  the 
churcli  is  thronged  every  Sunday  inornnig, 
principally  by  free  people  of  color  and  free 
blackf".  Tiiere  is  but  one  church ;  on  this  ac- 
count the  dissenters  have  four  or  five  places  of 
worship.  The  means  by  which  some  of  these  cha- 
pels were  built  redound  very  mucJi  to  the  credit  of 
the  free  people  of  color,  fr(?e  Ijlacks  and  slaves  of 
Kingston ;  for  I  was  credibly  informed  that  it 
was  principally  through  the  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions of  tliese  too  niuth  despised  classes, 
tliat  tv/o  of  these  buildings  were  raised." 

As  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  tlie  vari- 
ous documents  which  have  been  cited,  and  from 
others  which,  from  the  fear  of  making  this  ac- 
count tof)  long,  are  not  particularly  referred  to, 
it  appears  that  in  every  place  and  time  in  which 
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eininci;.)ition  has  been  triid,  not  one  drop  of 
white  blood  iias  bcoii  tilled  or  even  fridLin;;iTLd 
by  it ;  tliut  it  has  every  where  preatly  improved 
the  condition  ofllic  blacks,  and  in  most  places 
has  removed  tliem  from  a  state  of  degradation 
and  sutTjrincf,  to  one  of  res[)eclabi!ity  and  liap-  j 
piness.  Can  it  then  be  justifiable,  on  account 
of  any  va<^Uf  tears  of,  we  know  not  what  evil-, 
to  reject  tliis  just,  salutary  and  hitherto  uninju- , 
rious  measure;  and  to  cling  to  a  system  which 
we  know  by  certain  experience  is  producing- 
crime,  misery "luid  death,  durinLf  every  day  ol'j 
its  existence  '  Is  it  possible  tiiat  any  persons  ' 
can  persuade  themselves,  that  though  emaneipa- 1 
tion,  even  when  perfectly  sudden  and  utterly 
unprepared  for,  has  been  harmless  and  beneficial 
wherever  it  has  hitJierto  been  tried,  yet  that  if  it 
should  be  legally  establisiied  throughout  our  co- 
lonics, and  introduced  into  them  with  tlie  most 
carefully  considered  precautions,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  massacre  of  the  wiiiti^  and  the 
ruin  of  the  blacks  '  Tliose  who  do  come  to  such 
an  incomprehensible  conclusion,  may,  witltout 
self  repror.ch,  speak,  write  or  vote  lor  meliora- 
tion, in  other  words  for  perpetual  slaver\-,  or  at 
least  of  slavery  which  will  in  all  probability  con- 
tinue till  its  victims  are  set  free  cither  by  the 
frightful  mortality  which  is  so  rapidly  diminish- 
ing their  numbers,  or  by  the  strength  of  their 
own  arm. 

But  wliat  rational  motive  is  there  for  prefer- 
ring slavery  to  emancipation?  Slavery,  we  know, 
kills  many  tlionsands  annually  in  our  colonies, 
inflicts  most  grievous  sufferings  on  those  whom 
it  does  not  destroy,  creates  and  nourishes  every 
bid  passion  in  tliose  by  whom  it  is  administered. 
Emancipation,  as  tar  as  we  know,  has  not  dc- 
6tro_ved  any,  has  not  inflicted  sufferings  on  any, 
has  not  nourished  bad  |)assions  in  anv ;  and  no 
reason  has  ever  been  advanced  to  make  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  it  would  even  cause  any  of 
these  evils  in  future.  Why  then  should  we  pre- 
fer slavery  to  emancipation  ?  I  believe  many 
shut  their  eyes,  and  will  not  sec  th.at  this  is  in 
reality  all  the  choice  they  have.  They  fear  that 
some  evils  may  attend  emancipation,  and  under 
tlie  influence  of  this  fear  they  speak,  write,  or 
resolve  to  vote  against  it,  without  distinetl}' 
bringing  the  fact  to  their  minds  that  Ihcy  are 
thus  supporting  slaverv'.  Thev'  resolve  to  vote 
against  emancipation,  but  flatter  themselves  that 
they  will  be  voting  only /or  melioration  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  they  will  be  voting  for  slavery. 
Thev  will  be  crcatiw^  slavery  for  future  years  as 
really  as  if  they  were  at  that  moment  establish- 
ing it  for  the  first  time. 

There  arc  many  who  sec  the  guilt  of  slavery, 
but  who  eitlier  from  a  panic  tear  of  inmiediate 
emancipation,  or  from  unwillingness  to  give  too 
much  otfence  to  some  friend  or  connexion,  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  their  conscience  by  declaring 
for  melioration.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  in- 
duce such  persons  honestly  to  ask  themselves, 
what  reason  they  have  for  thinking  that  melio- 
ration will  ever  introduce  emancipation.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  slave 
holders  will  be  more  willina:  to  set  their  slaves 
free  at  some  future  period,  in  consequence  of 


any  improvement  of  their  eoiuiilion  that  the  me- 
liorating measures  may  produc  .'  'I'iie  diminu- 
tion of  tiieir  bodily  sufferings  can  certainly  have 
no  tendency  to  increase  such  willingness ;  and 
even  if  some  degree  of  improvement  should  be 
effected  in  their  moral  character  by  these  mea- 
sures, it  is  not  likely  that  this  circumstance, 
whicli  would  make  then)  more  useful  slaves, 
would  make  their  masters  less  desirous  to  retain 
tliem  iu  bondajre. 


The  following  extracts  from  a  sermon  by  Pre- 
sident Edwards,  shows  what  learned  men  and 
sound  abolitionists  thought  of  man-stealing  in 
17D1.  It  has  been  thought  tremendously  severe 
and  unjust,  in  modern  times,  to  compare  slave 
holders  to  7nan  stealers — but  in  1791  the  identity 
was  clearly  proved  by  one  of  the  soundest  logi- 
cians in  New  England,  and  yet  we  do  not  learn 
that  any  man  thought  him  a  "fanatic,"  or  an 
"  incendiary,"  or  a  "  forncnter  of  insurrections 
and  slaughter." 

But  we  live  in  an  "  enlightened  age,"  in  which 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  maxims  of 
'76  cannot  be  uttered  in  this  free  country,  but 
at  the  hazard  of  mobs,  persecutions,  denuncia- 
tions and  imprisonment  If  tJiis  be  an  age  of 
light,  and  a  land  of  the  free,  wliat  must  the 
"dark  ages"  and  regions  of  despotism  have 
been  1 1 1 

The  following  introductory- remarks  are  from 
the  recent  publisher's  advertisement,  prefixed  to 
the  pamphlet: —  ) 

The  author  of  this  sermon  was  possessed  of 
an  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  logician, 
he  was  probably  inferior  to  no  individual  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Capable  alike  of  tho 
profoundest  and  most  acute  investigations,  he 
brougiit  the  richest  treasures  from  the  deepest 
mines  of  truth,  and  exhibited  them  in  a  light 
which  hit  no  doubt  oi"  their  character.  In  this 
discourse,  his  mighty  powers  are  exerted  for  the 
relief  of  oppressed  and  bleeding  humanity.  Iliisi 
arguments  to  prove  slavery  inconsistent  witii 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  appear  to  us  irre- 
sistible.  The  writer  is  not  reluctant  to  acknow- 
ledge his  desire,  that  the  sentiments  of  this  dis- 
course may  obtain  a  universal  prevalence  in  our 
country.  For  Christians  at  the  south,  he  enter- 
tains the  sincerest  respect.  On  the  subject  of 
slavery,  many  individuals  among  them,  he  doubts 
not,  maintain  opinions  entirely  correct;  others 
he  believes  are  in  error.  Slavery,  say  they,  is 
an  evil  which  admits  of  no  remedy — it  must  be 
endured.  They  fortif}-  themselves  in  their  con- 
clusion, by  the  recollection,  tliat  servants  were 
born  in  the  house  of  Abrain,  and  that  Onesimus 
was  restored  by  Paul  to  his  master.  The  ^  ritcr 
hopes  that  these  persons  will  peftisc  this  sermon 
with  attention  and  candor.  'Let  them  not  be 
offended  with  tlie  plainness  and  severity  of  soin« 
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of  the  remarks,  but  recollecting'  the  time  mid 
place  in  which  they  were  originally  made,  may 
they  receive  tiiem  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love. 

The  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  of  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans:  illustrnted 
in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Connecticut 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Freedom,  and  for 
the  relief  of  persons  II  nlawfiiUy  holden  in  bond- 
age, at  their  annual  7ncet.ing  in  New  Haven, 
Sept.  1.5,  1791.  By  Jonathan  EnwAUDS,  D.D. 
Pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven:  afterwards 
President  of  Uiaon  College,  Schenectady. 

"  I  propose  to  mention  a  few  reasons  against 
the  right  of  the  slave  trade — and  then  to  consi- 
der the  principal  arguments  which  I  have  ever 
heard  urged  in  favo"-  of  it.  What  will  be  said 
against  tJie  slave  trade  will  generally  be  equally 
applicable  to  slavery  itself;  and  if  conclusive 
against  the  former,  will  be  equally  conclusive 
against  the  latter. 

As  to  the  slave  trade,  I  conceive  it  to  be  un- 
just in  itself,  abominable  on  account  of  the  cruel 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  conducted,  and  totally 
wrong  on  account  of  the  impolicy  of  it,  or  its 
destructive  tendency  to  tiie  moral  and  political 
interests  of  any  country. 

It  is  unjust  in  itself.  It  is  unjust  in  the  same 
sense  and  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  to  steal, 
to  rob,  or  to  murder.  It  is  a  principle,  the  truth 
of  which  hath  in  this  country  been  generally,  if 
not  universally  acknowledged,  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  that  nil  men  are 
horn  equally  free.  If  tliis  be  true,  the  Africans 
are  by  nature  equally  entitled  to  freedom  as  we 
are  ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  more  right  to  en- 
slave, or  to  afford  aid  fo  enslnvc  them,  than  they 
hawe  to  do  the  same  to  us.  They  have  the  same 
right  to  their  freedom,  which  they  have  to  their 
property  or  to  their  lives.  Therefore  to  enslave 
them  is  as  really  and  in  the  same  sense  wrong, 
as  to  steal  from  them,  to  rob  or  to  murder  tliem. 

There  are  indeed  cases  in  which  men  may  justly 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  reduced  to  slavery; 
as  there  are  cases  in  which  the}"-  may  be  justly 
deprived  of  their  lives.  Kut  they  can  justly  be 
deprived  of  neither,  unless  tiioy  have,  by  their 
own  voluntary  conduct,  forfeited  it.  Therefore 
Stild  the  right  to  liberty  stands  on  the  same  basis 
with  the  right  to  life.  And  that  the  Africans 
liave  done  something  whereby  they  have  forfeit- 
ed their  liberty,  must  appear,  before  we  can 
justly  deprive  them  of  it;  as  it  must  appear, 
that  they  have  done  something  whereby  they 
have  forfeited  their  lives,  befbrc  we  may  justly 
deprive  them  of  these." 

"This  trade  and  this  slavery  are  utterly 
wrong  on  the  ground  of  their  impolicy.  In  a 
variety  of  respects  they  are  exceedingly  hurtful 
to  the  state  which  tolerates  them. 

They  are  hurtiul,  as  they  deprave  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  incessant  and  inliuman  cru- 
elties practised  in  the  trade  and  in  the  subse- 
oubnt  slavery,  necessarily  tend  to  harden  the 
human  heart  against  the  tender  feelings  of  hu- 


iuunity,  in  tlic  masters  of  vessels,  in  the  sailors, 
in  tlie  factors,  in  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  in 
their  children,  in  the  overseers,  in  tlic  slaves 
tl'.emseh'cs,  and  in  all  who  habitually  see  those 
cruelties.  Now  the  eradication,  or  even  the  di- 
minution of  coni])assion,  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity, is  certainly  a  great  depiivition  of  heart, 
and  must  be  followed  with  correspondent  depra- 
vity of  manners.  And  measures  wliich  lead  to 
such  depravity  of  Iieart  and  manners,  cannot 
but  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  state,  and  conse- 
quently arc  extremely  impolitic." 

"African  slavery  is  exceedingly  impolitic,  as 
it  discourages  industry.  Nothing  is  more  es- 
sential  to  the  political  prosperity  of  any  state, 
than  industry  in  the  citizens.  But  in  proportion 
as  slaves  are  multiplied,  every  kind  of  labor  be- 
comes ignominious  :  and  in  fact,  in  those  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  slaves  are  the  most  nume- 
rous, gentlemen  and  ladies  of  any  fashion  disdain 
to  employ  themselves  in  business,  which  in  other 
states  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  first 
families  and  first  offices.  In  a  country  filled 
with  negro  slaves,  labor  belongs  to  them  only, 
and  a  white  man  is  despised  in  proportion  as  he 
applies  to  it.  Now  how  destructive  to  industry 
in  all  of  the  lowest  and  middle  class  of  citizens, 
such  a  situation,  and  tiic  prevalence  of  such 
ideas  will  be,  you  can  easily  conceive.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  some  will  nearly  starve,  others 
will  betake  themselves  to  the  most  dishonest 
practices,  to  obtain  the  means  of  living. 

As  slavery  produces  indolence  in  the  white 
people,  so  it  produces  all  those  vices  which  are 
naturally  connected  with  it;  such  as  intempe- 
rance, lewdness  and  prodigality.  These  vices 
enfeeble  both  the  body  and  tlie  mind,  and  unfit 
men  for  any  vigorous  exertions  and  employ- 
ments, either  external  or  mental;  and  those 
who  are  unlit  for  such  exertions,  arc  already  a 
very  degenerate  race ;  degenerate,  not  only  in  a 
moral,  but  a  natural  sense.  They  are  contempti- 
ble too,  and  will  soon  be  despised  even  by  their 
negroes  themselves." 

"  Slavery  lias  a  most  direct  tendency  to  haugh- 
tiness also,  and  a  domineering  spirit  and  con- 
duct  in  the  proprietors  of  the  slaves,  in  their 
children,  and  in  all  who  have  the  control  of 
them.  A  man  who  has  been  bred  up  in  domi- 
neering over  negroes,  can  scarcely  avoid  con- 
tracting such  a  habit  of  haughtiness  and  domi- 
nation, as  will  express  itself  in  his  general  treat- 
ment of  mankind,  whether  in  his  private  capa- 
city, or  in  any  oflice  civil  or  military  with  which 
he  may  be  vested.  Despotism  in  economics 
naturally  leads  to  despotism  in  politics,  and  do- 
mestic slavery  in  a  free  government  is  a  perfect 
solecism  in  human  affairs. 

How  banefiil  all  these  tendencies  and  effects 
of  slavery  must  be  to  the  public  good,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  public  good  of  such  a  free  country 
as  ours,  I  need  not  inform  j^ou. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  industry  and  labor 
are  discouraged,  is  population  discouraged  and 
prevented.     This  is   another  respect  in  which 
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slawrv  i'  e\ci-tdiiii^'ly  impolitic.     Tliat  popula- 
tion is  previ-nttd  in  proportijii  as  industry  is  (lis- 
couragc-d,  i:=,  1  conciivo,  so  plain  that  noUiiiig 
netdo  to  be  said  to  illustrcto  it.     Mankind  in 
geacral  will  i-nli.-r   into   matrimony  us  soon  as 
tr:c-y  ijosstis  ihc  means  of  sujiporlin;;  a  lanuly.  il 
But  the  great  body  oi"  cny  peo|>lc  lu.vc  no  otlK-r  | 
way  ot"  supporting  tliciiisclvt-s  or  a  I'ainily,  than  | 
by  t'    ir  own  labor.     Ol'  course,  as  labor  is  d'n-  | 
couraffcd,  matrimony  i.-*  dijcouraged  and  popu-  i 
lali.in  is  provLiitid.     But  tlie  i.npolicy  of  what-  |j 
evor  products  tlicsfcliocts  will  bo  aclcnowledg-ed 
by  til.     T.ie  wcalt!;,  strcn^t;i  and   gxry  of  a 
state  depend  on  t!u'    number  of  its  virtuons  citi-  i 
zens:   and  a  statj  without  citizens  is  at  least  as 
gre;.t  an  absurdity  as  a  king  without  subjects." 

"  n- vingthus  considered  the  injustice  and  ruin- 
ous tendency  of  t!ie  slave  trade,  I  jiroeeid  to  at- 
tend to  the  principal  arguments  urged  in  i'avor 
of  it. 

The  right  of  slavery  is  inferred  from  the  in- 
stance of  Abraham,  who  had  servants  born  in 
his  hou-e  and  bought  with  his  money.  But  il 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  these  were  slaves, 
as  our  negroes  arc.  If  tliey  were,  it  is  unac- 
countable that  he  went  out  at  t!ic  liead  oi"  an 
army  of  llsem  tu  fight  his  enemies.  No  West 
India  planter  would  easily  be  induced  to  ven- 
ture himsilfia  suc!i  a  situation.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  that,  similar  to  soinc  of  the  vassals  un- 
der the  leudal  constitution,  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham v.T'e  onlv  in  a  good  measure  dependant  on 
hitn,  an>l  prolrcted  by  liim.  But  if  they  were 
to  ell  intents  and  purposes  slaves,  Abraham's 
holding  of  them  will  no  more  prove  the  right  of 
slavery,  than  his  going  in  to  liagar,  will  prove 
it  right  for  any  man  to  indulge  in  criminal  in- 
tercourse with  his  domestic, 

Fi'.jm  the  divine  permission  given  to  the  Is- 
r::elitcs  to  buy  scrvcnts  of  the  nations  rounj 
about  them,  it  is  argued,  lliat  we  have  a  rigfit  i 
to  buy  the  Afrifr.ns  and  h^ld  them  in  slavery,  j 
S;c  Lev.  .icxv.  44 — 47.  "  Botli  thy  bondmen  and  ' 
thy  bondmaids,  which  thou  shall  have,  shall  be  ■ 
of  the  heatlieii  that  arc  round  about  you  ;  oi'  j 
them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  ihcm  shall  yc  buy, 
and  of  their  fair.ilic-s  tliat  are  with  you,  whicJi 
they  begat  in  your  land;  and  ti)ey  shall  be  yrur 
possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inhe- 
ritance lor  your  children  allcr  you,  to  inlicrit 
tliem  for  a  possession ;  they  shall  be  your  bond- 
iren  for  ever;  but  over  your  brctliren,  Ujc  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  yc  shall  not  rule  one  over  another 
with  rigor."  But  if  this  be  at  all  to  the;  pur- 
pose, it  is  a  permission  to  every  nation  under 
heaven  to  buy  slaves  of  the  nations  round  al)out 
them  ;  to  us,  to  buy  of  cur  Indian  neighbors;  to 
them,  to  buy  of  us  ;  to  the  French,  to  buy  of  the 
English,  and  to  the  English  to  buy  of  the 
Frci.ch;  and  so  through  the  world.  If  then  this 
ar-'^umcnt  be  valid,  every  man  has  an  entire 
right  to  engage  in  this  trade,  and  to  buy  and 
sell  any  other  man  of  another  nation,  and  any 
other  man  of  another  nation  has  an  entire  riglit 
to  buy  ^nd  sell   him.     Thus,  according  to  tliis 


construction,  we  liave  in  Lev.  xxv.  43  cS:c.  an 
institution  of  an  universal  slave  trade,  by  which 
every  man  may  not  only  become  a  merchant, 
but  may  right. ully  bcco;ne  the  merchandize  it. 
^ol!■  oi"  thi !  trade,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  a  beast.  Now  this  consequence  will  be 
given  up  as  absurd,  and  thLrc.bre  also  the  con- 
struction of  scri;)turc  from  which  it  ibllows 
must  be  given  up.  Yet  il  is  presumed,  that 
there  is  no  avoiding  tliat  construction  or  the  ab- 
surdity flowing  from  it,  but  by  admitting  that  ( 
this  permission  to  t;:c  Israelites  to  buy  slaves 
lias  no  respect  to  u.-,  but  wa«  in  the  same  man- 
ner i)eculiar  to  tl'-cm,  as  the  permission  and 
command  to  subdue,  destroy  and  extirpate  the 
whole  Canaanitiih  nation;  and  therefore  no 
more  gives  countenance  to  African  slavery,  tlian 
the  command  to  extirpate  the  Canaanitcs  gives 
countenance  to  the  extirpation  oi'  any  nation  in 
these  days,  by  an  universal  slaughter  of  men 
and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  infants 
ajul  sucldings. 

It  is  further  pleaded,  that  tlicrc  were  slaves  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  that  they  did  not  for- 
bid the  holding  of  those  slaves,  but  gave  direc- 
tions to  servants,  doubtless  re. erring  to  the  ser- 
vants of  that  day,  to  obey  their  masters  and  • 
count  them  worthy  of  all  honor. 

To  this  the  answer  i>-,  that  the  apostles  teach 
the  general  duties  of  servants  who  are  righteously 
in  the  state  of  servitude,  as  many  are  or  may  be, 
by  hiri>,  by  indenture,  and  by  judgment  of  a 
civil  coiu-t.  But  they  do  net  say  whether  the 
servants  in  general  of  that  day  were  justly 
holdcn  in  slavery  or  not.  In  like  manner  they 
lay  down  tlio  general  rules  of  obedience  to  civil 
mr.gistrates,  without  deciding  concerning  the 
characters  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  reign  of  Nero.  And  as  the  aspostlc 
Paul  requires  masters  to  give  their  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal,  (Col.  iv.  1,)  so  if  any 
were  enslaved  mijuftly,  of  course  he  in  this  text 
requires  of  the  masters  of  such  to  give  them 
their  freedom.  Tims  the  apostles  treat  the 
slavery  of  that  day  in  the  same  manner  tl  at 
they  treat  tlic  civil  government ;  and  say  nothing 
more  in  favor  of  the  former,  than  they  say  in 
favor  of  the  latter." 

"  As  to  the  pretence,  that  to  prohibit  or  Jay 
aside  tljis  trade,  would  be  hurtful  to  our  com- 
merce, it  is  suti'icicnt  to  ask,  whether,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  were  advantageous  to  the 
conmiercc  of  Great  Britain  to  send  her  ships  to 
these  states,  and  transport  us  into  perpetual 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  be  right 
that  she  should  go  into  that  trade." 

"  It  is  said,  that  some  men  arc  intended  by 
nature  to  be  slaves.  If  tliis  mean,  that  the  au- 
thor  of  nature  has  given  som  ;  men  a  license  to 
enslave  others,  this  is  denied,  and  proof  is  de- 
manded. If  it  mean  thatGcd  has  mcde  some  of 
capacities  inferior  to  others,  and  that  th.e  last 
have  a  right  to  enslave  the  first;  this  argument 
will  prove,  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  every 
country  have  a  right  lo  enslave  other  citizens  of 
the  soiue  country ;  nay,  that  some  have  a  right 
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to  enslave  tlicir  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Bui 
if  this  argument  mean,  that  Gcd  in  hi;!  provi- 
dence sufl'ers  i-oine  men  to  be  cnskived,  nnd  t!i;.t 
this  proves,  that  Jroin  the  beginning  lie  inkndcd 
they  sliould  be  enslaved,  and  made  t'leni  with 
t'lii)  intention ;  the  answer  i.?,  tliat  in  like  man- 
ner he  suSbrs  some  men  to  be  murdered,  and  in 
this  Eenyc  lie  intended  and  made  them  to  be 
nmrdcred.  Yet  no  man  in  his  senses  will  hence 
argue  tlie  lawfulness  oi' nnirdcr," 

"We  all  dread  political  slavery,  or  subjection 
to  the  arbitrary  pov.er  oi'  a  ling  or  of  any  man 
or  men  not  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
people.  Yet  such  a  stat3  is  iacanceivably  pre- 
icrable  to  the  slavery  oi"  the  negroes.  Suppose 
that  in  tiic  lite  Vv'ar  we  had  been  subdued  by 
Great  Brit:.in,  we  should  have  been  taxed  with- 
out our  consent.  But  tliese  taxes  wcnld  have 
amounted  to  but  a  small  part  of  oui  property. 
Whereas  the  negroes  are  deprived  of  all  their 
property;  no  part  of  tlicir  earnings  is  their  own; 
the  whole  is  their  masters.  In  a  conquered 
state  we  should  have  been  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  property,  in  most  cases,  as 
we  should  choose.  We  should  Jiave  been  free  to  live 
in  this  or  that  town  or  pkce  ;  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  or  to  remove  out  of  the  couiitry  ;  to  ap- 
ply to  tb.is  or  that  business ;  to  labor  or  n(  t ;  and 
excepting  a  snificiency  for  the  taxes,  to  di;pose 
of  the  Iruit  of  our  labor  to  cur  own  benefit,  or 
that  of  our  children,  or  of  any  other  person. — 
Bat  the  unh.ppy  negroes  in  i-lavcry  cm  do  none 
of  thcpc  thing:^  Tlicy  must  do  what  they  arc 
commanded,  and  as  much  as  they  are  com- 
manded, en  pain  of  tlie  lash.  Tliey  must  live 
wherever  they  are  placed,  and  must  eonune 
themselves  to  thst  spot  on  pain  of  death. 

So  that  Great  Britain,  in  her  l.;te  attempt  to 
enslave  America,  committed  a  very  small  crime 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  crime  of  those 
wlio  enslave  the  African?. 

Tiic  arguments  Vi'i.ieli  Jiavc  been  urged  against 
the  sl.ive  trade,  are  with  little  variation  apf)lica- 
blc  to  tl:e  lidding  of  slaves.  He  who  holds  a 
slave,  continues  to  deprive  him  of  that  liberty, 
which  was  taken  from  him  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. And  if  it  were  wrong  to  deprive  him  of 
it  in  the  first  instance,  v.'hy  net  in  tlie  second  ? 
If  this  be  trvic,  no  man  lias  a  b;.fttcr  right  to  re- 
tain his  negro  in  tlavery,  than  he  had  to  take 
him  from  his  native  Africm  shores.  And  every 
man  who  cannot  show,  tliat  liis  negro  hath  by 
his  voluntary  conduct  forfeited  his  liberty,  is 
obligated  immediateb/  to  manumit  him.  Un- 
doubtcdl)'  v.-e  should  think  so,  were  wc  holdcn 
in  the  same  slavery  in  which  the  negroes  are. 
And  our  text  requires  us  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  us. 

To  hold  a  slave,  who  has  a  right  to  his  liber- 
ty, is  not  only,  a  rcnl  crime,  but  a  very  great 
one.  Miny  good  Christians  htive  wondered  how 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  could  take 
riagar  to  his  bed  ;  and  how  Saralu  celebrated  af; 
an  holy  woman,  could  consent  to  this  trnnsac- 
tion.  Also,  jiow  David  and  Solomon  could  have 
BO  many  wives  and  eoncubines,  and  yet  be  real 
Boints.    Let  sucli  iaquire,  how  it  ia  possible, 


that  our  fathers  and  men  now  alive,  universally 
reputed  pious,  should  bold  negro  slavec,  and  yet 
ba  t!ic  subjects  of  real  piety  /  And  wi!ct:;er  to 
reduc2  a  man,  who  hath  ti./  same  rightto  liber- 
ty as  any  ether  man,  to  a  !i;'.te  of  absolute 
slavery,  or  to  hold  i}i:ri  in  that  3t:.le,, be  not  as 
great  Ji  crime  as  concubinage  or  Ibrnication.  I 
presum.e  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  to  conimit 
theft  or  robbery  every  day  of  a  man's  li.e,  is  as 
great  a  sin  as  to  connnit  fornica'ion  in'ono  in- 
stance.  But  to  steal  a  m.an  or  to  rob  him  of  his 
libert}-,  is  a  greater  fin  tlian  to  steal  lii-i  ])ro- 
pcrtv,  or  to  tj.kc  it  by  vieience.  And  to  held  a 
man  in  a  state  of  slavery,  who  has  a  right  to  his 
liberty,  \;  to  be  every  d,>y  guilty  of  robbing  him 
of  his  liberty,  or  of  ■manstealinix.  Tiic  conse- 
quence is  inevitable,  that,  other  things  being  the 
sime,  to  hold  a  negro  slave,  unless  he  have  ibr- 
.'tikd  Lis  liberty,  is  a  greater  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God,  t'lan  concubinage  or  forniration. 

Does  this  conclusion  &eem  st*ange  to  any  of 
Vf.u?  Let  mc  entreat  j'ou  to  weigh  it  candidly 
bclbrc  you  reject  it.  You  will  not  deny,  that 
liberty  is  more  valuable  than  property  ;  and  that 
it  is  al  greater  tin  to  deprive  a  man  of  Ins  whole 
libertyduring  li  e,  than  to  deprive  him  of  his 
whole  property  ;  or  that  man  stealing:  is  a  greater 
crime  than  nibhery.  Nor  will  you  deny,  that  to 
hold  in  slavery  a  man  who  was  stolen,  is  sub- 
stantidUy  the  same  crime  as  to  steal  him.  These 
principles  being  undeniable,  I  leave  it  to  your- 
selves to  draw  the  j-.lain  and  necessary  conse- 
quence. And  if  your  consciences  sliall,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  tell  you,  t.'iat  while  ycu  hold 
your  negroes  in  slavery,  you  do  v/rong,  exceed- 
ingly wrong;  that  ycu  do  not,  as  you  would 
that  men  s!;cukl  do  to  ycu  ,  that  ycu  commit 
sin  m  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  you  daily  violate 
the  pluin  rights  of  m.an'  ind,  end  that  in  a  higher 
degree  than  if  you  committed  theft  or  robbery, 
let  me  beseech  you  not  to  stifle  this  ccnviction, 
but  attend  to  it,  and  act  accordingly,  lest  ycu 
add  to  your  former  guilt  that  of  sinning  against 
the  lift  of  trut'i,  and  of  ycur  own  ccnseiciices. 

To  convince  yourselves,  that  your  information 
being  the  same,  to  hold  a  negro  slave  is  a  greater 
sin  than  fornication,   theft  or  robbery,  you  need 
I  only  bring  t!ie  matter  home  to  yourycivps.     J  am 
I  willing  to  apjjcal  to  your  own  consciences,  whe- 
]  ther  you  would  not  judge  it  to  be  a  greater  sin  for 
I  a  man  to  hold  you  or  yo  r   child  during  lift  in 
j  surh  slavery,  as  that|)f  ih  •  negroes,  tlnin  for  him 
I  to  indulge  in  one  iiiS^tanco  of  liecntiou«  conduct, 
■  or   in  one   instance   to  steal  or  rob.     I/Ct  con- 
science speak,  and  I  will  submit  to  its  decision." 


FREE  PRODUCE. 

Joseph  II.  Bkat,  has  removed  his  store  from 
.  41  Fulton  street,  where  ho  formerly  kept,  to 
37G  Pearl  street.  New  York,  where  he  intends 
to  keep  a  general  assortment  of  goods,  the  pro- 
duct of  free  labor;  including  Groceries,  Dry 
Goods,  Cotton  Cloths,  Siiirting,  and  Paper 
made  of  linen  rags,  which  he  will  sell,  whole- 
sale  and  retail,  upon  tliC  best  tciaia  he  can  sS' 
ford. 
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ILaDtr.^'  ilrpo.Qitorg, 


Philaiitliropic  and  Literary. 


PRIi\Cll'AI,LY  fONDlCTKl)   liY  A   r.ADV. 


The  ibllowiiin;  coiiununication  lias  been  un- 
accountably mislaid  and  overlooked.  It  ou^ht 
to  have  been  inserted  some  months  ago.  We 
approve  of  the  I'ormation  of  such  societies  among 
the  colored  people,  and  tliink  tlicin  well  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  their  good  dispositions,  and  to 
elevate  their  moral  and  intellectual  character. 
We  also  appreciate  the  motives  which  induce 
our  colored  Iricnds  to  distinguish  those  societies 
by  the  names  of  their  conspicuous  advocates.  It 
shows  a  deep  teeling  of  gratitude  towards  those 
who  plead  tlieir  cause.  This  grateful  feeling 
has  otien  been  strongly  indicated  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  and  it  proves,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
capacity  of  the  colored  people  to  rise  to  an 
equality  with  tlie  whites. 

It  is  not  probably  known,  tliat  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  there  arc  between  fifty  and  sixty 
benevolent  associations  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, some  confined  to  males,  and  others  to  fe- 
males, with  objects  in  view  similar  to  those  of 
the  Albany  society.  These  associations  raise  ' 
funds  among  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  their 
indigent  members,  in  time  of  sickness,  or  cala- 
mity of  any  kind.  About  ten  tliousand  dollars 
are  thus  expended  annualh'  for  the  relief  of  their 
own  poor,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  bur- 
densome to  the  communit}'.  Tlie  rules  of  these 
societies  tend  to  promote  sobriety  and  morality 
among  the  members.  A  person  is  liable  to  be 
expelled  for  drunkenness,  or  other  immoral  con- 
duct. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  important  influence 
of  these  associations,  that  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia,  the  colored  population  do  not 
receive  more  than  half  the  amount  of  relief  from 
the  poor  fund,  to  which  tiicir  relative  numbers 
would  entitle  tliem.  In  otlier  words,  the  pro- 
portion of  relief  received,  is  about  one  half  the 
proportion  of  tluir  numbers  to  that  of  the 
whites. — Ell. 


Fur  the  (renins  of  Universal  Emancipation. 

A  numlK-r  of  colored  females  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  which  (in  token  of  respect  (or  tlie 
editor  of  this  paper)  thi  y  have  given  the  name 
of  the  '-Luntly  Female  Society."  The  tbllowing 
U  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  : — 

Having  heard,  with   great  pleasure,  of  tlie 


I  means  whieli  arc  in  operation  for  the  advance- 
I  mciit  of  our  people,  and  believing  tliat  the  form- 
I  ing  of  societies  lor  mutual  benefit  and  moral  im- 
provement among  us,  is  well  calculated  to  im- 
I  jjrove  our  condition,  and  wishing  to  have  tlie 
privilege  of  assisting  our  friends  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  endeavor  to  remove  the  unjust  and 
wicked  prejudices  that  have  so  long  ])revailed 
against  us,  and  likewise  believing  that  the  inllu- 
ence  of  respectable  females  is,  when  properly 
exerted,  capable  of  etFecting  much  tliat  is  useful 
and  praiseworthy,  though  their  rank  in  life  may 
be  humble,  and  their  names  unknown  to  the 
world — we  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselves  into 
a  society,  having  for  its  object  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  its  members,  and  being  subject  to 
such  rules  as  shall  hereallcr  be  agreed  to. 

Art.  1.  The  oflicers  of  this  society  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Committee,  who  shall  be  annu- 
ally chosen. 

Art.  4.  Four  days  in  each  year — in  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  to  be  observed  as  davs 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
for  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  in  bondage. 

Art.  S.  This  society  is  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  minds,  and  the  benefit  of  sick 
and  destitute  members. 

Motto  of  the  society — '•  May  tiie  Prince  of 
Peace  protect  us,  and  his  banner  over  us  be 
love." 

'  OFFICERS. 

President* — !\Irs.  March. 
T  ice  President — I\Irs.  Denison. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Douge. 
Secretary — Miss  Harris. 

*  We  would  recommend,  in  future,  that  in  s 
similar  case  the  otiicers'  names  sliould  be  given 
in  lull.  We  see  no  advantage  in  nicknaming 
themselves. — Ed. 

Ephraim  Pierce,  a  colored  man,  employed  as 
a  porter  for  the  steam  boat  of  the  New  York 
Rail  lload  Line,  found  a  tew  days  since,  in 
Cliesnut  street,  a  bundle  of  bank  notes,  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  dollars.  He  carried  the 
money  immediately  to  the  agent  of  the  eom- 
panj-,  asked  advice  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
procedure.  He  was  advised  to  advertise  it  in 
the  papers  of  the  next  morning,  if  these  of  the 
atiernoon,  just  about  to  issue,  contained  no  no- 
tice of  the  loss.  The  loss  was  advertised. 
Ephraim  hastened  to  the  loser  like  an  honest 
man ;  and  the  owner  was  happy  in  rewarding 
him  with  a  fifty  dollar  note. 


'  A  bill  for  the  suppression  of  Lotteries  was 
taken  up  in  i\v  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  on 
Thursday  the  '23d  ult.  and  passed  without  oppo- 
tion. 

He  who  pram's  as  he  ought,  will  endeavor  to 
live  as  he  prays. — Owen. 
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COLONIZATION  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  llie  American  Colo- 
nization Society  was  to  be  held  in  Congress 
Hall,  Washington  city,  on  the  20th  ult.  Wc 
have  no  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety, except  the  following  article.  Wc  shall 
doubtless  be  prepared  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  meeting  in  our  next  number.  The  acts  and 
doings  of  this  society  are  interesting,  because  of 
tiie  imposing  attitude  which  it  has  assumed — 
not  on  account  of  any  intrinsic  merit  or  import- 
ance which  may  belong  to  them.  For  we  un- 
derstand the  scheme  too  well  to  anticipate  any 
beneficial  results  to  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity from  such  a  source. 

Correspondence   of  the    NeiD    York  Journal   of 
Commerce. 
Washington,  Jan.  21st,  1834. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Socict}'  took  place  last  night  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  attend- 
ance of  members  and  representatives  of  the 
auxiliary  socfcties,  was  uncommonly  full.  The 
venerable  Chief  Justice  attended  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonization  Society  of  the  state 
of  Virginia.  The  Hon.  John  C  Herbert,  of  Ma- 
ryland, took  the  chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Gurle}"-,  read  the  annual 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  during  the 
last  year,  considerable  acquisitions  of  territory 
had  been  made  for  the  colony  at  Liberia;  that 
its  population,  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  and  general  prosperit}',  had,  in  the 
same  time,  increased  to  a  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging extent.  The  report  also  stated  that, 
during  the  year,  the  society  had  labored  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  were  not  yet 
relieved.  Mr.  Cresson's  mission  to  England  v^'as 
noticed,  and  its  results  were  stated  to  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wliittlesey  of  Ohio,  the  re- 
port was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Finley,  an  agent  of  the  society,  submitted  a 
resolution  looking  to  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation and  use  of,  and  tralTic  in  ardent  spirits 
in  tlie  colony,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  were  offered  and  addresses  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Speed,  of  Virginia ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Breckenridgc,  of  Baltimore;  Gerrit 
Smith,  Esq.  of"' New  York;  Mr.  Terry,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  Mr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Cresson,of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Frclinghuysen, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  made  a  very  spirited  and 
excellent  speech,  and  concluded  with  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  to  the  friends  of  the  society  to 
raise  immediately  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the 
use  of  the  society,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  in- 
stalments. Further,  he  backed  his  proposition 
by  an  immediate  subscription  of  S.IOOO,  for  his 
own  share.      Several  smaller  sums  were   sub- 


scribed by  otiier  genllemen.  Tl;e  society  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  this  evening  at  Mr.  Post's 
church,  to  transact  business. 

Annapot.is,  Jan.  17. 

Legislature  of  Muryland. — A  special  act  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  certain  negro  slaves, 
was  considered  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
after  a  debate  of  considerable  warmth,  was  pass- 
ed and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

An  order  was  afterwards  passed,  instructing 
the  committee  on  colored  population  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  the  acts  of 
1831,  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves  in 
all  cases  where  they  have  been  acquired  by  mar- 
riage. And  another  order  was  passed  directing 
the  same  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  repealing,  in  toto.  the  acts  of  1831,  relating 
to  the  slaves  and  other  people  of  color  in  this 
st&te. 

The  session  of  this  morning  was  indeed  al- 
most  exclusively  occupied  with  questions  about 
negroes  and  slavery.  Mr.  Mann,  of  Washing- 
ton, proposed  that  the  committee  on  the  colored 
population  should  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
fixing  some  distant  day,  after  which  all  the  i.ssue 
of  slaves  within  this  state  should  become  free, 
and  be  removed  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  reading  of  the  order  by  the  Clerk  was  the 
signal  for  a  scene  of  very  unusual  excitement  in 
the  House.  Messrs.  Merrick,  of  Charles,  and 
Day,  of  Prince  George,  denounced  the  proposition 
with  great  vehemence,  when  Mr.  Mann,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  subject  was  unpalatable  to  the  whole 
house,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion. — 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Merrick  opposed  the  leave  to 
withdraw,  and  wished  aii  expression  of  the  sense 
of  the  House  wpon  the  motion. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  Wharton,  Jones  and  Harris 
deprecated  any  agitation-  or  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  finally,  after  a  warm  and  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  the  gentleman  already  named,  and 
Messrs.  Sellman,  Sly  and  others  participated,  the 
leave  to  withdraw  was  granted,  ncviine  contrO' 
dicente, 

Fro;n  the  New  York  Ecanpelist. 
"Cast  down  but  not  destroyed." 

William  Goodell,  late  editor  of  the  "Genius 
of  Temperance,  Philanthropist,  and  People's  Ad- 
vocate," respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the 
public,  that  he  has  now  taken  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  ^'■Emancipator  and  Journal  of 
Puhlic  Morals." 

Proscribed  for  pleading  the  cause  of  the  op. 
pressed  in  a  paper  devoted  to  te.mpera.xce,  and 
moral  reform,  he  proposes,  in  future,  to  plead  for 
temperaiLce  in  a  j)aper  devoted  to  E.MAXCirATiON, 
and  moral  rofbrni. 

If  his  opponents  can  derive  any  consolation 
from  this  change  in  the  mode  of  his  operations, 
he  has  no  objection.  His  friends  and  the  friends 
of  reform,  he  trusts,  if  not  wanting  on  their 
part,  M'ill  suffer  no  loss.  His  warfare,  as 
heretofore,  will  be  against  the  connected  and 
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g\?.nt  vices  that  oiiilnngpr  t!ie  republic — 
t!ie  tryinnr  trans<Trcssions  that  corrupt  the 
cliurchos  and  (lisi;nioc  t!ie  Christian  nainr . 
He  expects  thi^  s'.iin^  onposi'ion  lie  his  r.l- 
wnys  (>i:?o«nler  <1,  and  trusts  in  t!»p  snmc 
co'itrollinw  Providonc-c  that lius  hitherto  siij- 
tainr-d  him. 

^'ew  Yor!:,  Jan.  8,  1831. 

From  t!;e  Ric^^nom}  Enquirer, 
A  Irtt.  rffom  a  froiUlemnn  i:i  Hhiladelphia 
to  his  iViciid  in  this  tity,  speaks  of  the  pro- 
cerdinns  of  the  National  An'i-SLiverv  Cnn- 
vcntion,  (wlii.?h  was  htld  ii  j  :lv,.'c,  witli  a 
sejitinf  1  at  tiic  daor.)     '  .  wUon  ho 

went  in,  "Garrison  had  ,      d  s])nke 

for  about  lialf  an  hour  anai.,  ^l  I'.c-  ponplo  of 
the  south,  in  Iho  most  nialiaamt  manner 
conceivable.  After  he  Had  addressed  tin^ 
tnfffUrifj,  lie  be-yired  Kave  to  introduce  to  tl^f" 
house  two  Pnsidents  of  th»  Anti-^lavejy 
Society  of  the  New  Erifjland  States;  andlo 
and  behold  !  who  sliould  they  be,  I)ut  two 
fellows  as  blaci?  as  midnii^ht !  'Jhey  made 
their  remarks,  andVad  several  letters  from 
this  "^ambo  and  that,  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  Statr-s.  One  was  read  by  Gar- 
rison fronti  a  black  brother  in  Petersburg', 
Avho  s.iid  that  thotime  \ras  fast  approaehinsr 
Wiien  liberty  should  he  seunded  in  Maine 
and  echoed  in  drr^r^.-i.  Garrison  read  rs 
mnny  as  fitc  ■•  i  men  in  t!ie  south- 

ern  states,   z:  '      ,    from    Missouri. — 

Amnntj  llse  re;  ;liUl:'3  adopted  was  this, 
broujrhl  by  GarrTst  n  :  He  moved  that  a  ca- 
taloo-uo  be  made  out  of  ilie  different  minis- 
ter* of  the  irospel  in  the  United  States,  who 
were  base  »nou(rii  to  Jiold  slaves,  and  that 
their  names  should  be  held  cp  to  the  world 
as  inrn  who  were  damninfj  themselves  at 
every  lireath  !  A  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  jro  ilyj  rounds  of  the  southen; 
states,  to  find  out  the  proaeljers  owninir 
slaves.  Vcu  may  expect  i'Ltjiply  of  such 
men  in  Pichmcnd. 

This  is  all  made  cut  of  thf^  whole  cloth.  1 
It  is  a  pure  fiibrication.  I  was  an  ei/e  and 
an  ear  witness  of  afl  that  took  place  in  the 
Convention ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  any  of  the  above  averments.  Nothing 
cccurrcd  to  crive  the  least  coloring  to  such 
wanton  lies.  Garrison  introduced  JJoio/y  to 
the  Convention,  white  or  black — read  no 
such  letters — made  no  surfi  spocches — 
br'^'ui-ht  forward  no  snrli  roschuifin.  No 
such  letters  were  read  by  any  person,  nor 
speeches  made.  No  letters  were  received 
on  any  subject  from  a  plave  holdinir  state. 
And  yet  it  is  prasumt^  the  people  of  Virgi- 


nia ara  induced  to  believe  all  such  false- 
hoods, bscauso  ia  a  state  to  belicvo  almost 
ani/  thiuf;  on  the  sulyecL  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  tlie  above  o'tikcntic  Ivfurinatiou  may 
iiave  been  communicatt-d  to  the  Riclimond 
Enijuirer,  by  one  of  those  aoidhtm  gentle- 
intn  who  waited  outside  the  door  of  theliall 
in  whicli  the  convention  met,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  Ijlood, 
of  one  of  the  members.  IJe  that  as  it  may, 
t'.iere  i.s  nt  least  a  close  airinity  between  the 
acts  brouirht  forth — both  belonj;  to  the  sarno 
charact',>r,  who  was  said  to  be  both  a  liar 
and  a  .  i".rdcrcr  from  the  beginning. 

•spp.;  ^'  •>>  ••■:deti  the  six 

S.  V  •  !iavc  hccn'  frorzcn 

to  lie-!:.'!  :.i  -M.w  vi.:i.!;\N>,  oil  ilio  fourth  of  last 
montii.  They  must  be  a  cold,  if  not  a  calculating 
peopl^; 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Bills  will  be  ssut  witli  the  present  number  to 
a  portion  of  our  affcnts,  lor  arrearages  due  this 
paper.  Others  will  be  made  out  and  sent  with 
the  next  number.  The  concern  has  gone  in  debt 
sever;;!  Iiundrcd  dolliir.?  since  B.  Lundy  leit 
houif,  wliic!)  must  be  reflnidcd  ont  of  arrcaraafcs 
due.  All  the  old  accounts,  to  the  end  of  Vol. 
XIII.  niubt  now  b*^ closed  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble.  Accounts  will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  all 
who  arc  in  arrears.  liVAN  LEWIS, 

Aitornry  in  fact  fur  B.  Liincli/. 


Teriiii.s  oH  Subscription 

TO  Mia 
GEXtUbOF  L'NIVr.USAI.F.MAXCU'AI  lO'.C. 
Vol.  XIV. 

This  work  will  henceforth  be  issued  monthly, 
in  thcCiTr  or  Phii.amkhmua.  It  wiil  be  neatly 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  folded  in  the  octavo 
form,  each  number  making  sixteen  large  pages. 
\  title  page  and  index  will  accompany  each 
vc!ume. 

'i  lie  price  of  Subscription  will  be  Ovk  Dollar 
per  annum,  always  to  he  paid  in  advance. 

Subscribers  who  do  not  particularly  specifj'  tho 
time  they  wish  to  receive  the  work,  or  notify  the 
editor  (-through  the  medium  of  a  post-master,  or 
in  some  other  way.)  of  a  desire  to  discontinue  it 
bofoi-f  the  e:q)iration  of  the  current  year,  will  be 
considered  as  c.igag?d  for  the  next  succeeding 
ojie,  and  their  bills  will  he  forwarded  accordingly. 

Any  person  remitting  Five  Dollars  to  the  Edit- 
or, in  current  money  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
entitled  to  s  x  c()])ies  for  one  year. 

TiCttcrs  and  pajiers  must  be  directed  to  EVAN 
TjEWIS,  Editor  of  the  (Jenius  of  Universal 
Em.mcipation,  Plidadelphia,  and  the  postage 
paid  in  all  cases 
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